years had passed over it; it had been a city of antiquity., a
medieval city, a modern Russian city., a Soviet city, but all
that which men had built, all that we had recalled and had
been proud of, was barbarously destroyed.
We know that the city is rising again out of the ruins,
rising on the bones of those who perished in antitank trenches,
of those who were tortured to death in the fascist dungeons,
and of those who were buried under the ruins, on the bones of
its Soviet Army defenders and partisans. There, in those
nameless graves, lie our schoolfellows, our kinsmen and our
comrades. . . .
The city will rise out of the ruins and be more beautiful
than before; but it will be a different city. Therefore, we must
not forget what was destroyed. We must not forget or forgive
the destroyers even when our heroic and industrious people
have wiped out all traces of the frightful destruction they
perpetrated. . . .
The school I attended was as firm as a bastion, a grey,
two-storey building. It is difficult for me to picture it in ruins.
At that time it towered like an indestructible rock over
Stroganov Street and bore the name of Alexander the Blessed.
The preceptor of my class was a clergyman.
The rotten throne of the Romanovs was already cracking
and swaying in St. Petersburg. After the February Revolu-
tion, the bewildered school administration ordered that
Kerensky's Provisional Government be substituted for Tsar
Nicholas in the morning prayers. " **
The October Revolution swept away the Kerensky gov-
ernment.
The Whiteguard newspapers published false reports
about the situation on the fronts of the Civil "War, but little
credence was given to these reports. The town was sustained
by rumours. Several of our senior schoolfellows were missing.
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